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SOME ASPECTS OF THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 

DURING the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, the volume of 
immigration broke all previous records, 857,046 immigrants 
arriving in the United States. This fact has quickened the interest 
in the immigration problem and has made the desirability of re- 
strictive measures again a question of the hour. Popular interest 
in the question rises and wanes with every rise and ebb of the tide 
of immigration; and the volume of immigration is subject to 
marked fluctuations, as may best be shown by a study of the figures 
from year to year. Without reproducing all of the facts, either 
in tabular or graphic form, 1 we may roughly describe the move- 
ment. In 1842, 2 the number of immigrants first passed the mark 
of 100,000 (104,565). It then increased until in 1854 it was 
4 2 7>833- Dropping suddenly in the following year, it continued 
to diminish gradually until in 1862 it was only 72,183. With 
the close of the Civil War it rose considerably until in 1873, 
with 459,803, it exceeded the former maximum. A sharp decline 
followed, reaching the lowest point in 1878 — 138,469. In 1882, 
however, the extraordinary figure of 788,992 was reached, but 
the number sank again to 334,203 in 1886. From this there was 
some recovery, noticeably in 1888 and 1891, the latter year 
showing 560,319. The number then sank to 229,299 in 1898, 
followed by the present upward movement, culminating in the 
figures already cited for the year 1903. 

This fluctuation seems to explain our failure to adopt drastic 
restrictive measures. After every notable increase in the number 
of immigrants such measures have been proposed; but reluctance 
to break with what are held to be time-honored traditions has in 
each instance delayed legislation until, with a decreasing number 

1 See the tables and charts in the Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1902 and 1903. 

1 The years here referred to are fiscal years, as they appear in the familiar 
tables. In 1842 the year ended December 31. Beginning with 1844 it ended 
September 30, while with 1858 the present system of fiscal years ending June 30 
begins. In the text the fractional parts of years in which the changes were made 
have been disregarded. 
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of immigrants, the necessity for it has seemed to disappear. 
The question presents itself not so much as a cure of present 
evils, but as a prevention of future ills; and as the prospect of 
future embarrassments seems to diminish, the question loses its 
interest. 

Whether the present swelling tide of immigration will continue 
long enough for the advocates of restriction to win the day, or 
whether it will soon reach its culmination and public interest 
will again lapse, no one can foretell. But the moment is oppor- 
tune for a discussion of any aspects of immigration that may 
throw light upon the question whether restrictive measures are of 
vital interest to the welfare of the nation. 

Those who advocate greater restriction than has as yet been 
imposed by the laws of the United States, justify their proposals 
by pointing out that immigration is not only increasing in quan- 
tity but deteriorating in quality. Not only do we add an increas- 
ing number of foreigners to our population, but these additions 
are on the whole less desirable than those of former years. The 
two propositions may be separately considered. 

In the face of the familiar figures it may seem preposterous to 
question that the additions to our population are greater than 
formerly. Yet any record for a half a century which ignores the 
country's growth is at best only a partial presentation of the 
facts. No one will be disposed to affirm that the immigration 
of 310,004 persons in 1850 was of no greater consequence than 
the immigration of 311,715 persons in 1899. It is desirable there- 
fore, to compare the immigration into the United States with the 
population, as in the following table : 
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To establish a numerical relation with the population, the 
final column presents the number of immigrants per 1,000 popu- 
lation at the beginning of each decade. The absolute figures 
show little change in the period 1851-80, but the figures for the 
following ten years are nearly double those of any previous decade. 
Despite this great increase in 1881-90, the relative immigration, 
calculated as indicated, is not so high as in the decade 1851-60, 
and is but slightly superior to that in 1841-50. Our table of 
necessity stops with the decade 1891-1900, when there was some 
falling off in the number of immigrants, and consequently a 
marked decline in their relative number. But we are confronted 
by the maximum immigration of our history in the year 1903, 
and it may well be that the present decade will tell another story. 
It may, however, be pointed out that, as the United States had, 
in 1900, a population of 76,303,387 persons, an immigration in 
the ten years 1901-1910 that should be relatively equal to that 
of the maximum period 1851-60 would imply a total immigra- 
tion of 8,393,362 persons, which would require for the remainder 
of the decade 1901-1910 an average of 914,236, a figure higher 
than has yet been reached in any year. Past experience, which 
teaches us that immigration moves in waves, makes it improbable 
that such a figure as this will be attained. 

This line of reasoning implies that each immigrant counted by 
the authorities is an addition to our population. Is this the 
case ? If not, what contribution to our population does immigra- 
tion actually make ? Does this contribution hold the same pro- 
portion to the total number of immigrants to-day as formerly? 
The answers to these questions should throw some light upon 
the proposition commonly advanced by the advocates of restric- 
tive measures, that immigration is adding an increasing number 
of foreign elements to our population. 

Between 1890 and 1900 the foreign born in the United States 
increased from 9,308,104 to 10,460,085, or by 1,151,981, while in 
the same period the number of immigrants was 3,687,564. It 
should be remembered, moreover, that the foreign born include 
two nationalities, Canadian and Mexican, not enumerated in the 
immigration returns. Deducting 225,874, the increase of these 
two nationalities, we find that 3,687,564 immigrants during the 
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decade produced an increase of only 926,107 in the correspond- 
ing foreign born population. This enormous discrepancy stands 
in need of explanation. No complete explanation which shall 
account definitely for every one of these immigrants can be 
given, but many factors in the case can be approximately es- 
timated. 

The first consideration which suggests itself is the loss by 
death not only among the immigrants, but among the foreign- 
born population. The surviving immigrants in the year 1900 
must replace in the census enumeration some of the foreign born 
enumerated in 1890 who had died before the following enu- 
meration in 1900. On this point the census of 1000 gives some 
testimony, since we learn that, among the foreign born then 
enumerated, 2,609,173 had arrived after 1890. This puts the 
problem more definitely. 3,687,564 immigrants arriving in the 
decade 1891-1900, plus an undetermined number of Canadians 
and Mexicans arriving in the same period, were represented at 
the close of the decade by 2,609,173 persons. Details are not 
available to show how many of the latter were Canadians and 
Mexicans. In the aggregate, the number of new arrivals ac- 
counted for by the census is somewhat more than double the 
increase of the foreign born; it is, therefore, safe to assume that 
of the 2,609,173 new arrivals, at least 450,000 belonged to these 
nationalities. Having introduced an estimate in our calculation, 
we may abandon precise figures which would be misleading. 
Our immigrants of 1891-1900 are represented in 1900 by ap- 
proximately 2,160,000 persons, and our problem is to account for 
the 1,530,000 immigrants who have apparently disappeared. 

We have as yet made no allowance for the mortality of the 
immigrants themselves, nor have we exact data upon which to 
make such an estimate. The death rate among the foreign born 
in Massachusetts is on the average about 17 per thousand. As 
the foreign born contain a larger percentage of aged persons 
than the immigrants, it is probably safe to assume for the latter 
a death rate of about 15 per thousand. Disregarding fractions of 
years, the contingent arriving in 1891 had been in the United 
States, in 1900, nine complete years, and each subsequent contin- 
gent, up to the tenth, one less number of years. The tenth con- 
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tingent, with a residence of less than one year, may be disre- 
garded. In estimating the survivors in 1900, the correct method, 
if the supposed death rate of 15 per thousand is assumed to per- 
sist, would be to take the contingent of 1891, for example, calcu- 
late the deaths for the first year, then those of the survivors in 
the second year and so on until 1900 was reached. This method 
would give us 71,452 deaths and 488,867 survivors. If, on the 
other hand, we assume in each year the same number of deaths 
as in the first, 8,405, and multiply by nine, we obtain 75,645 deaths 
and 484,674 survivors. Of course this more summary method 
implies an increasing death rate. In the illustration, it rises 
from 15 per thousand in the first to 17 per thousand in the ninth 
year. Since with the advancing age of the population such an 
increasing death rate is to be expected rather than a stationary 
rate, we may adopt the more summary method in calculating the 
survivors in 1900 of the immigrants of the nine years 1891-1899. 
Making our calculation for each year's immigrants on this basis, 
we find the probable number of deaths to be 268,015. 

But as we were searching for 1,530,000 immigrants who had 
apparently disappeared, we have still to account for 1,260,000 
persons recorded in the immigration statistics. This remainder 
probably consists of two classes : first, persons who had been in 
the United States before, who had visited their old homes and 
who then returned to the United States; second, persons who 
came to the United States as immigrants and who departed from 
the United States before the census enumeration. Among the 
first class of persons are doubtless many who first arrived in the 
United States before 1890, and who therefore figure in the census 
enumeration at the date of first arrival, while they figure as 
arrivals in the immigration figures of the decade 1891-1900. 
Others arrived after 1890, went back to Europe, and returned to 
the United States again before the enumeration of 1900. Such 
persons figure in the census enumeration but once, while in the 
immigration figures they appear twice or even more frequently. 
This fact is of more importance than is generally recognized. 
At the port of New York, where the great majority of the immi- 
grants land, a record was made in 1896 of the number who had 
been previously in the United States; and, beginning with the 
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following year, the record was extended to the entire body of im- 
migrants. During the period of observation, 1896-1900, 235,- 
908 immigrants were recorded who had been in the United States 
before, or 15.9 per cent of all the cases observed. If the same 
proportion holds true for the entire decade, there were 586,223 
immigrants who had been in the United States previously. 
This double counting therefore accounts for a large share of 
those whose whereabouts we are seeking to discover and leaves 
only about an equal number, 670,000, not yet accounted for. 

This final remainder of somewhat over half a million persons 
may, I believe, be assigned to the class of temporary visitors 
who, after a longer or shorter stay in the United States, returned 
to the land of their birth within the decade 1891-1900. Popu- 
lar phraseology designates this class of immigrants as birds of 
passage. That this class is large among recent immigrants is 
generally believed, but I am aware of no previous effort to meas- 
ure even approximately its magnitude. 

The significance of the return movement should not be over- 
looked. The cheap transportation which makes immigration 
easy facilitates the return of those who have failed to find their 
expectations realized, as well as of those who have amassed what 
they deem a competence which they take with them to enjoy in 
their native lands. We have no direct statistics of returning im- 
migrants, but we have some interesting facts as to outgoing 
steerage passengers. The probabilities are that a very small 
fraction of such passengers are native born Americans. Our 
native citizens whose economic condition is such as to debar 
them from travel as cabin passengers have no motive or incen- 
tive to take them to Europe. If there is, however, a small con- 
tingent of native citizens among the outgoing steerage passengers, 
it is more than counterbalanced by the number of cabin passen- 
gers who originally came to this country as immigrants. The 
number of outgoing steerage passengers in the decade 1891- 
1900, exclusive of 1896 and 1897, for which no figures are avail- 
able, was 1,229,909. Since 1895 showed 216,665 an d 1898, 130,- 
857, we are probably within the mark in estimating 300,000 for 
he two years, 1896 and 1897, or a total for the decade of 1,529,- 
909. As the total number of immigrants for the decade was 
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3,844,420, we should have, after deducting these returns, a net 
immigration of 2,314,511. We have already estimated that the 
immigrants of 1891-1900 were represented in the population by 
approximately 2,160,000 persons, and that the probable number 
of deaths among immigrants was 268,015. It cannot escape at- 
tention how closely the sum of these figures resembles the net 
immigration just calculated. 

If the foregoing analysis be correct, the immigrants of the de- 
cade 1891 to 1900 can be accounted for approximately as 
follows: 

Temporary sojourners 670,000 

Counted twice by immigration authorities 590,000 

Died before the census of 1900 270,000 

Made good losses by death among the older foreign born 

population 1,230,000 

Absolute increase of foreign born population 930,000 

Total immigration recorded, 1891-1900 3,690,000 

In the light of the facts just considered we must ask: Does 
net immigration bear the same relation to gross immigration 
as formerly? It is clear that in estimating the force of the im- 
migration movement we must take the gross figures with con- 
siderable allowance. General considerations, such as the greater 
ease and cheapness of transportation, make it seem highly prob- 
able that temporary sojourners and those who were counted twice 
were much less numerous in former years, so that the effec- 
tive immigration represented by the figures was relatively larger 
then than now. Figures for a minute statistical analysis for 
earlier years are lacking, but the following table is suggestive: 
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It appears that the increase of foreign born population was a 
less percentage of the recorded immigration at the last census in- 
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terval than at any preceding. This is the more marked as it fol- 
lows the large immigration of 1880-90. Our previous analysis 
showed that in the last census interval one of the largest portions 
of the recorded immigration was that which made good the losses 
by deaths among the older foreign born population. The greater 
the average age of the foreign born population, the larger would 
this portion be. With comparatively stationary immigration be- 
tween 1850 and 1880, it is probable that the foreign born popu- 
lation enumerated in 1870 required more immigrants to make 
good its losses by death than at any other time. If such were the 
case, it would account for the relatively small additions made by 
the immigration of the decade 1870 to 1880. It would then fol- 
low that the immigration which adds nothing to the number of 
the foreign born is relatively larger now than formerly. 

We have thus far addressed ourselves to the quantitative aspects 
of the immigration problem, and have demonstrated that from 
the standpoint of population it is not a greater problem than it 
was fifty years ago. Not only does the gross immigration form a 
smaller percentage of our population, but the effective contribu- 
tion is a smaller proportion of the recorded number of immigrants. 

It is the misfortune of the statistical method that it can only 
partially illumine the relations which it investigates, and that some 
of the most important factors in the problem elude numerical 
measurement. An estimate of the significance of the number of 
immigrants has in view relations between them and the agencies 
of assimilation and the extent of economic opportunity. The 
growth of our population is obviously a factor in the problem of 
assimilation. But numbers unrelated to economic opportunity 
are by no means the sole consideration. The gradual diminution 
of the public domain, with its lessening of the economic oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, has been brought into relation with this 
problem. Had we reached a situation of overcrowding, the addi- 
tion of a few thousand to our population, no matter how vast its 
size, might be deemed a hardship. That we have reached any 
such condition few would affirm. The experience of the past 
century, with its amazing growth of population, was a complete 
refutation of the principle, announced with so much emphasis in 
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the early part of the century, that an increase in population would 
add only to the misery of mankind. Without asserting that our 
country can always absorb a large immigration, I think we may 
safely affirm that, considered in its mass Only, the immigration of 
today is no menace to our welfare. 

But it may be urged that any study of modern immigration 
which takes no notice of its character is incomplete, for the feel- 
ing is widespread that it is less desirable than formerly. It is 
well known that the centers of emigration are shifting from 
northern and western Europe to the southern and eastern areas. 
The facts may be epitomized in the proportion of the total immi- 
gration which is borne by the natives of Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland 1 and Russia. It was: 
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In consequence of this rapid augmentation of these groups their 
share in the total foreign born population increased from 8.9 per 
cent in 1890 to 18.1 per cent in 1900. This proportion would 
doubtless be larger were it not for the fact that these nations 
probably contribute in larger measure to the excess of the immi- 
gration figures over the census figures previously analyzed than 
do the northern nations. While it is difficult to fix this point 
exactly, it is at least significant that, while 592,907 natives of 
Austria-Hungary are reported as arriving between 1891 and 1900, 
only 422,051 were enumerated among the foreign born in the 
latter year. The case of the Italians is quite as striking, since 
despite 651,899 arrivals in the previous decade, only 484,207 were 
found in the United States in 1900. In the case of Russia and 
Poland there is some confusion of nationality and race which can- 
not be unravelled. The immigration authorities have recognized 
the partition of Poland and have placed the Poles under the 
nations which actually rule them. The census authorities recog- 

1 In recent years arrivals from Poland have been classed with the countries 
to which they belong. The figures beginning with the decade 1 891 -1900 lack 
some Poles of German nationality who would have been included had the method 
of enumeration been uniform throughout. 
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nize the category Poland, though they distinguish between its 
Russian, Austrian and German divisions. There were in 1900 
altogether 807,606 persons ascribed by the census to Russia and 
Poland, or 598,871 persons after omitting the Poles claiming Aus- 
trian or German citizenship. The immigration from Russia in 
the decade 1891-1900 was 505,291, but this does not include 
Russian Poles in the first three years. Estimating the number of 
these, the immigration from Russia was probably about 445,000 
persons. This immigration consists practically of two races, 
Hebrews and Poles, for the Russians proper are few in number. 
Some further indications as to races which contribute to what 
may be termed the temporary as distinguished from the perma- 
nent immigration can be found in measuring the extent of family 
immigration. This will be indicated roughly by the number of 
women and children included in it, as shown in the following table 
for the year 1903 : 
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Croatian and Slovenian . . . 


Total Immigration . . . 


28.5 


12.0 



N.B. These races comprise 79.5 per cent of the total immigration. 

The low percentage of women and children among the races of 
Southern and Eastern Europe, except the Hebrews, is obvious at 
a glance. It indicates a great predominance of the adult male, 
either unattached or leaving his family ties behind him, in this 
newer immigration. This is a characteristic of " pioneer " immi- 
gration as well as of " temporary " immigration, and how far these 
persons represent the first arrivals of a long series from these 
particular regions and how far they represent temporary sojourners 
cannot be determined. But it is, I think, clear that the increase 
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in the purely temporary immigration has gone along hand in hand 
with the shifting of the emigration centers. 

The temporary immigration is much to be deplored, since it in- 
troduces into the body politic a class of people not only alien in 
fact but determined to remain so, wholly indifferent to their 
adaptation to the conditions of life by which they find themselves 
surrounded. To put it in another form, we have here a class 
eager to profit by our standard of wages but unwilling to adopt our 
standard of expenditure. Just how far the standard of life is a 
result of wages and just how far it is a factor in determining them 
cannot be discussed at this point. That it is to some degree a 
factor in determining wages is generally conceded, and the intro- 
duction and maintenance of a lower standard must result in injury 
to the working classes when it embraces a number of persons 
large enough to be a factor in the labor market. Hence, there is 
little doubt that temporary immigration is undesirable, and so far 
as this element is concerned there can be no question that the 
newer immigration is less desirable than that of former years. 

The problem of the permanent immigration is the probability 
of assimilation to the conditions, standards and ideals of Ameri- 
can life. It rests, therefore, upon the willingness and capacity of 
the immigrant to adapt himself to new conditions. General evi- 
dence of this willingness and capacity can be stated only in the 
vaguest terms ; and it is to be regretted that, so far as there are 
any statistical indications upon these points, they must of neces- 
sity embrace all the foreign born, as the census cannot distinguish 
between those who have settled in the United States as their home 
and those whose sojourn here is for a time only. 

Much attention has been given to the aggregation of the 
foreign born in cities; and there is a tendency to find in this fact 
a symptom of the unwillingness of the immigrant to discard his 
foreign habits, and of a desire on his part to build up settlements 
of his own nationality, where he can, at least in some degree, 
continue his old life. The fact is uncontested; 1 but the inference 
is a forced explanation of a perfectly natural and comprehensible 

1 In the principal cities of the nation (the 161 cities having over 25,000 
inhabitants) the foreign born constitute 26.1 per cent of the population, while in 
the remainder of the country they form but 9.4 per cent of the population. 
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tendency. Population follows the opportunities for employment, 
and these have the most attractive force for the more mobile ele- 
ments. The fact of city growth cannot be ignored in connection 
with the tendency of the foreign born to the cities. Between 
1890 and 1900 the increase of the population was thus distributed: 





Number 


Per cent 


Semi-urban communities .... 


7,642,817 
2,036,205 
3.431,850 


58.3 

26.2 




13,110,872 
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Cities have in recent years offered more attractive labor oppor- 
tunities than the rural regions, and people have streamed into 
them from the country districts as well as from foreign lands. 
That the foreign born element, being without local ties, should 
have contributed to the growth of cities in larger measure than 
the native-born citizens is perfectly natural. Of course it would 
be one-sided to overlook the consideration that immigrants flock 
to the cities because others of their own race are there. The con- 
tact with their own people is not wholly a matter of choice, it is 
a vital necessity upon their first entrance into a new world. 
They need interpreters and go-betweens in their relations with a 
people whose language is foreign to them. Of necessity they seek 
the people of their own race, and find employment either in the 
service of their fellow countrymen or through their agency. 

Suchherding together of the foreign born in cities gives rise to 
grave problems of municipal life, but it cannot be taken as an 
evidence of unwillingness of the foreign born to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. Is it an obstacle to such adaptation ? It may 
seem strange to suggest the question, but if, with the inability 
of the immigrants to speak English and their lack of any con- 
nections which would aid them in securing employment, a gen- 
eral diffusion throughout the country is impossible, there must be 
either city colonies or rural colonies. The latter are less in the 
public eye than the former, but are they better schools for Ameri- 
can citizenship ? Is not the attrition of city life, with its more fre- 
quent contact with the native American, more likely to promote 
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a knowledge of the English language and with it the ability to 
participate in the general life of the community, than the self- 
centered existence of rural communities ? In this connection it 
is at least suggestive that in 1900 the number of native white per- 
sons of foreign parentage who could not speak English was 
greater in Wisconsin (5,024) and in Minnesota (2,740) than in 
New York (2,498); and that 19,103 natives of native parentage, 
who could not speak English, were enumerated in Pennsylvania. 
Among the scanty evidences bearing upon the willingness of 
the immigrant to adapt himself, we may consider the statistics of 
naturalization. In 1900 there were enumerated 1,001,595 aliens, 1 
or 24.6 per cent of all the adult foreign born males who made 
returns on the subject of naturalization (14.9 per cent of all hav- 
ing failed to make any return). The following statement as to 
length of residence is significant : 



Length of Residence 


All Forbign born 
Males 


Aliens. 1 
(Adult Males) 




628,009 

756,967 

3.963.759 

381.377 


304,406 

254.5" 

43 '.437 

11,241 


Total 


5.73°. 1 1 2 


1,001,595 



This shows that the larger proportion of aliens is found among 
the more recent arrivals, and it might be anticipated that the 
aliens should be more numerous among the nationalities which 
characterize the modern immigration than among those which 
contributed more largely to the foreign born population in 
earlier years. Still, and despite the probability that the census 
of 1900 included a larger number of persons who had no inten- 
tion of permanently remaining in the country than were included 
in prior enumerations, the influx of these newer elements shows 
as yet no appreciable influence upon the tendency towards natu- 
ralization. A comparison of the census of 1890 (the first which 
took note of naturalization) and that of 1900, gives the follow- 
ing percentages: 

1 The Census Reports designate as aliens all persons who have taken no steps 
towards naturalization. Persons who have taken out their first papers, but are 
not fully naturalized, are not classed as aliens. 
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Foreign born Males of Voting Age 


1890 


I9<X> 




58.5 

54 
27.4 

8.7 


56.8 

8-3 
20.0 




14.9 



While the unknown element is larger in 1900, the total of un- 
known and aliens is slightly less than 1890. 

If we turn now to the other phase of the question, the ca- 
pacity of the immigrant to adapt himself to new conditions, the 
outlook is hardly reassuring. On the average the immigrant is a 
man who has nothing to lose by expatriation. He stands on the 
lower levels of the society from which he springs, and brings to 
the new country only a scanty endowment of intellectual attain- 
ment or of industrial skill. The recent statistics of the Immigra- 
tion Bureau — for our detailed information in regard to new 
arrivals dates only since 1891 — may well give rise to appre- 
hension. 

As it is not the function of this paper to recite well known 
facts, but to bring out if possible certain aspects of the immigra- 
tion question which have frequently been neglected, we need only 
note briefly the facts as to the illiteracy of the immigrants. An 
interesting chart accompanying the Immigration Report of 1903 
shows the illiteracy of the immigrants over fourteen years of age 
to have been as follows: 



1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 



20 per cent 
29 " 

23 " 
23 " 
23 " 



1900 
1901 
1902 

1903 



24 per cent 

28 " 
29 

25 " 



Among the races which contributed largely to the immigration 
of 1903 we may note the following percentages of illiteracy: 



Italians, southern . . 48 

Lithuanians .... 47 

Croatian & Slovenians 35 

Polish 30 

Hebrew 25 

Slovak 22 



per cent Italians, northern . . 13 per cent 

" German 4 

" Irish 4 

" Bohemian 3 

" English 2 

" Scandinavian .... 0.3 
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It would naturally be supposed that the shifting of the bulk of 
immigration from the races with a low rate of illiteracy to those 
with a high rate, would affect materially the average illiteracy of 
the foreign white population of the United States. This is re- 
ported as follows: 

1880 . . . 12.0 per cent of population over 10 years of age. 
1890 . . . 13.1 " " " " " " " " 

1900 . . . 12.9 " " " " " " " " 

The difference in twenty years is inappreciable — a fact which 
we believe is largely due to the number of temporary immigrants 
among the races with a high rate of illiteracy. Whatever it may 
do in the future, the immigration of recent years has not as yet 
increased the proportion of persons destitute of the rudiments of 
an education. Nor is the ignorance of the parents perpetuated 
among the children. This is shown in the fact that the children 
of foreign parents utilize the school facilities of the country as 
fully as do those of native parents. 



Percentage of Illiteracy in 


1890 
Native White 


1900 
Nativb White 


Native 
Parents 


Foreign 
Parents 


Native 
Parents 


Foreign 
Parents 


North Atlantic States . . 
North Central States . . 


7-5 
2.4 
4.1 


2.2 
2.1 
1.9 


5-7 
i-7 
2.8 


1.6 
i-5 
i-3 



In the average of the United States, the greater illiteracy of the 
Southern states materially affects the average for the native white 
of native parentage, and we have accordingly cited separately the 
Northern regions where the two classes are found side by side. 
The advantage in favor of the children of foreign parents is 
doubtless fully explained by the superior school facilities of the 
cities where this class is most numerous. It will be noted that 
in all cases there is improvement between the census of 1890 and 
that of 1900. 

It is moreover worthy of note that among the foreign born of 
ten to fourteen years of age the illiteracy is 5.6 per cent, while 
among those of 65 years of age and over it is 19.3 per cent. 
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This may be due in part to the fact that some of the foreign born 
children have enjoyed school facilities since their arrival, but it 
is also a reflex of the fact that the popular education in Europe 
is of recent date and that the fathers did not enjoy the opportu- 
nities of the children. This consideration is instructive in view of 
the fact that we know nothing of the illiteracy of the immigrants 
by actual count except in recent years. It points out the proba- 
bility that the older immigrants may have been as ignorant as 
the new, and that illiterate immigration is not a new, but only a 
newly observed fact. 

In connection with this discussion of the intellectual quality of 
the immigrants, we may properly note the census returns as to 
ability to speak English. It is reported that, in 1900, there were 
217,280 foreign born persons in the United States over ten years 
of age, or 12 per cent of all, who could not speak English. Of 
course many of the foreign born spoke English as their mother 
tongue, 24.5 per cent being from the United Kingdom or English 
Canadians. Allowing for these persons, it appears that of the 
foreign born who had no English antecedents the proportion of 
those who had not acquired in some degree the ability to speak 
our language was 18.3 per cent. It is interesting to note that 
ten years earlier there were 15.5 per cent of the foreign born 
over ten years of age who could not speak English. Allowing 
again for those of English antecedents, we find 25 per cent of 
those without inherited knowledge of English who had not ac- 
quired it. The improvement between 1890 and 1900 may be in 
part due to the fact that in the former year, after a decade of 
heavy immigration, the proportion of recent arrivals among the 
foreign born enumerated was larger than in 1900. If this be 
true, we must state our conclusion cautiously to the effect that 
modern immigration has not as yet affected the rate of acquisition 
of the English language. 

The capacity of the immigrant to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions may be examined also in the light of economic standards. 
Those who bring with them a certain degree of industrial effi- 
ciency, as evidenced by their occupations, may properly be 
looked upon as more promising than those who stand on the 
lowest scale of economic activity. The occupations of the immi- 
grants landing in 1903 are thus stated: 
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Professional occupations 6,999 

Skilled labor 124,683 

Miscellaneous 525,663 

No occupation, including women and children 199,701 

857,046 

The professional class is inconsiderable. If we eliminate those 
having no occupation, we find that skilled labor represents only 
19 per cent of those having occupations. The vast majority 
come under the head " miscellaneous," whose largest contingent 
is unskilled laborers, 320,642 persons. This single category 
makes up 48.8 per cent of all immigrants having occupations. It 
is needless to point out that this composition of the immigrants 
as respects occupations shows a general average of economic 
standards much lower than in the population at large, where 
laborers not specified constitute less than 10 per cent of all per- 
sons engaged in gainful occupations. The fact is patent to all 
and constitutes the most serious aspect of the immigration prob- 
lem generally. It would, however, be a mistake to assume that 
the prevalence of a low economic standard is a result of the 
shifting of emigration centres and a consequence of recent devel- 
opments. A similar grouping of occupations shows for the de- 
cade 1881-1890: 

Professional occupations 27,006 

Skilled labor 540,411 

Miscellaneous 2,195,292 

No occupation 2,483,904 

5,246,613 

If we again disregard the persons having no occupation, we find 
that only 19.5 per cent of the remainder are represented by skilled 
labor, a proportion not sensibly higher than that found in 1903. 

With somewhat less accuracy we may push the inquiry still 
further back into the past. The special report upon immigra- 
tion issued by the Bureau of Statistics in 1872 gives the occupa- 
tions of all passengers arriving in the United States from 1820 
to 1870. The figures show 1,398,516 laborers, 4,801,537 with 
occupation not stated or without occupation, and 2,319,281 in 
other occupations, in a total of 8,518,334. But these figures 
relate to all passengers and not exclusively to immigrants, em- 
bracing 714,469 citizens of the United States. It may, I think, 
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be safely assumed that the citizens of the United States, return- 
ing to their own country had practically no representation in the 
class of laborers. If then, we deduct the citizens of the United 
States from the total arrivals and further eliminate the persons 
without occupation, we find that laborers not specified constitute 
46.6 per cent of the remainder thus obtained. It would appear, 
therefore, that there has been no appreciable deterioration in the 
quality of immigration, judged from the standpoint of occupa- 
tion. What it is to-day it always has been. 

From the foregoing analysis it should, I think, be clear that 
the evidence of a declining average of intelligence and capacity 
which has been alleged to characterize recent immigration is just 
as inconclusive as that brought forward to show an increasing 
volume. However serious the problems of immigration, they are 
not new problems, nor are they more urgent to-day than before. 
To demonstrate this fact is not to answer the question whether 
restriction is or is not desirable. Such restriction may indeed 
have been desirable fifty years ago, or it may have become so 
since, not through any change in the volume or character of im- 
migrants, but by reason of changes in the body politic. Into 
these larger questions it is not our purpose to enter. But it is, I 
trust, some slight contribution to this question to emphasize the 
fact that we are not dealing with new conditions. 

Should the matter rest where it now stands, may we not hope 
that the doubts now expressed, whether the nation can success- 
fully absorb the immigrants of to-day, will prove quite as un- 
founded as those which found expression some fifty years ago, 
when the first great influx of immigration occurred ? 

Roland P. Falkner. 
Washington, D.C. 



